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The  Impact  of  the  Civil  War  on  Elsah 

By  Eric  Nager 


The  Elsah  Branch,  Rutherford  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  taken  in  front  of  the  Meth- 
odist Parsonage,  now  the  Pitchford  home.  This  picture  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
1880's,  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Branch.  About  half  of  the  members  appear  to  have 
gathered  in  Selma  Square.  Can  any  of  our  readers  help  identify  these  veterans? 


PREFACE 

As  a  research  scholar,  I  have  several  purposes  in  com- 
pleting this  original  piece  of  research;  and  as  a  look  at  my 
bibliography  will  show,  all  of  my  sources  are  primary.  Mrs. 
Bonnie  Hindelang  is  a  direct  descendant  of  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  is  in  possession  of  many  primary  documents 
which  she  graciously  shared  with  me.  Allan  Nevins  simply 
provided  guidance  as  to  how  to  write  this  type  of  history. 

What  type  of  history  is  this?  It  is  a  type  of  social  history, 
a  synthesis,  combining  historical  facts  with  some  human  hy- 
pothesis: what  was  the  effect  of  a  national  conflict  on  a  tiny 


community?  What,  in  effect,  would  life  have  been  like  if  there 
had  been  no  war?  Can  this  be  determined  based  upon  what 
is  known?  But  this  is  not  all.  In  order  to  reach  this  end,  this 
work  is  also  a  military  history,  tracing  the  campaigns  of  the 
units  in  which  men  from  Elsah  fought.  And,  it  is  also  a 
recounting  of  what  it  was  like  for  a  veteran  to  apply  for  a 
pension,  long  after  the  fighting  was  over.  It  is  my  hope  that 
all  of  this  combined  will  make  an  effective,  original  historical 
work. 

Finally,  as  another  purpose,  I  hope  that  this  work  raises 
questions  and  spurs  others  to  do  further  research  on  this 


tx)pic.  There  are  many  sources  from  the  National  Archives 
which  I  would  have  liked  to  utilize,  but  was  unable  to  due  to 
time  constraints.  Therefore,  a  word  of  warning  to  future 
research  scholars:  start  at  least  three  months  before  the 
final  product  is  due!  Based  upon  what  I  have  done,  the 
rewards  are  worth  the  effort. 

Principia  College,  October,  1989 


Since  Elsah  was  primarily  a  farming  village  as  opposed 
to  an  industrial  community  in  the  1800s,  its  primary  contri- 
bution to  the  Civil  War  was  manpower.  Despite  the  re- 
sources available  today,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
how  many  men  from  Elsah  served  in  the  war.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  For  example,  the  name  of  the  village 
was  changed  in  1859  from  Jersey  Landing  to  Elsah.  Some  of 
the  men  registered  for  the  army  with  Elsah  listed  as  their 
home,  while  others  still  listed  Jersey  Landing.  Also,  some 
men  registered  in  neighboring  Madison  County  rather  than 
in  Jersey  County  where  Elsah  is  located,  and  each  county 
kept  separate  records. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  these  discrepancies,  it  is  safe 
to  estimate,  based  on  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  member- 
ship rosters  from  the  Elsah  post,  that  at  least  70-75  men  from 
Elsah  served  in  the  war  (1).  This  is  a  significant  contribution 
from  a  township  with  a  population  of  about  950  in  1860  (2). 
Because  it  was  a  farming  community,  Elsah  during  this  time 
included  a  much  larger  area  than  it  does  today.  If  this  figure 
of  950  is  divided  in  half  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  male 
population,  it  means  that  about  fifteen  percent  of  all  the  men 
served.  If  one  goes  a  step  further,  that  at  least  half  of  the  men 
were  not  of  fighting  age,  it  means  that  about  thirty  percent 
of  those  eligible  served. 

Not  all  of  these  men  served  at  the  same  time.  In  fact,  they 
are  neatly  divided  into  two  distinct  groups:  those  who  volun- 
teered in  1861  and  saw  action  throughout  the  war,  and  those 
who  conscripted  in  1864  and  early  1865  and  saw  only  limited 
action.  The  majority  of  Elsah  males  fall  into  the  latter 
category,  but  unfortunately,  the  records  of  the  campaigns  of 
their  units  are  either  too  brief  to  mention,  or  are  lost  alto- 
gether. The  major  unit  in  this  category  is  the  144th  Illinois 
Infantry  Regiment,  also  known  as  the  Hundred  Days  Infan- 
try, because  of  their  length  of  service  (3). 

Those  men  from  Elsah  who  served  throughout  the  war 
were  all  members  of  D  company  of  the  27th  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry  Regiment.  There  were  thirteen  Elsah  men  in  this 
regiment  made  up  of  only  seven  companies  which  was  formed 
on  August  10,  1861,  at  Camp  Butler  in  Springfield  under  the 
brigade  command  of  General  John  A.  McClemard.  The  regi- 
ment saw  its  first  action  less  than  two  months  later  in  the 
battle  of  Belmont,  Missouri,  during  which  it  "bore  a  promi- 
nent role  and  suffered  heavily."  From  there  the  regiment 
moved  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  where  it  was  assigned  garri- 
son duty  until  being  incorporated  temporarily  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi Flotilla  in  March,  1862.  The  27th  Illinois  was  the 
first  to  land  on  the  captured  Confederate  Island  Number  Ten 
(4). 

The  regiment  then  left  the  Flotilla  and  moved  south, 
fighting  in  the  seige  of  Corinth,  Mississippi,  and  the  battle  of 
Farmington  in  May.  From  Corinth  the  regiment  travelled 
east,  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  in 


July,  now  under  the  command  of  General  John  M.  Palmer. 
They  continued  their  march  to  Nashville  where  the  regiment 
"distinguished  itselT  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River  in  early 

1863,  this  time  under  General  Rosecrans.  Then,  as  part  of  a 
large  Union  force,  the  27th  Illinois  pursued  the  Confederate 
army  of  General  Bragg  into  northern  Georgia  where  they 
were  turned  back  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  Creek  in 
September.  There,  the  27th  "suffered  severely,"  including 
the  loss  of  many  men  taken  prisoner,  such  as  Elsah's  Henry 
Mclntire,  who  subsequently  died  in  prison  (5).  Nevertheless, 
the  27th  Illinois  earned  the  title  "the  Rock  of  Chickamauga" 
for  Union  General  Thomas  because  of  their  bravery  in  battle. 
The  northerners  were  temporarily  forced  to  retreat  to  Chat- 
tanooga, where  they  were  cut  off  from  the  north  and  threat- 
ened with  starvation. 

At  this  time.  General  Rosecrans  was  relieved  by  General 
Grant,  and  23,000  men  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were 
sent  in  relief  of  Chattanooga  under  General  Sherman.  From 
Chattanooga,  the  Union  forces  drove  the  Confederates  back, 
defeating  them  at  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  in  Novem- 
ber during  which  the  27th  "lost  only  a  few  men."  Of  these 
"few,"  two  Elsah  men,  William  Husk  and  Nes  Hartley,  were 
wounded  and  sent  home.  Husk  went  back  to  being  a  brick- 
maker  who  never  married  (Census:    1870,  1900). 

From  Lookout  Mountain,  the  regiment  marched  to  re- 
lieve Knoxville  and  camped  nearby  during  the  winter  of 

1864.  In  April  they  rejoined  Sherman  in  his  March  to  the 
Sea,  and  were  complimented  by  him  thusly:  "...this  gallant 
regiment  performed  prodigies  of  valor  and  wrung  from  a 
defeated  enemy  the  highest  encomicums."  The  27th  Illinois 
was  finally  relieved  from  duty  at  the  front  after  over  three 
years  of  distinguished  service  on  August  25, 1864,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  Springfield.  They  mustered  out  one  month 
later  (6).  Of  the  thirteen  men  from  Elsah  in  this  unit,  five 
were  wounded,  two  killed  and  one  was  missing  in  action  (7). 

What  of  these  killed  and  missing  men?  On  a  national 
scale,  it  is  easy  to  downplay  the  importance  of  a  few  dead  in 
a  war  with  so  many  deaths.  However,  in  a  small  town  such 
as  Elsah,  even  three  dead  and  missing  from  one  unit  (and 
there  were  actually  six  to  ten  from  the  whole  war)  have  a 
large  impact  —  especially  since  the  majority  of  men  who 
served  were  single.  For  example,  George  Piggott  was  a  single 
farmer  of  23  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  By  1870,  he  was 
married  and  had  four  children  (8).  Edward  Pinney,  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  GAR  post  in  Elsah,  was  a  single 
carpenter  before  the  war.  By  1880,  he  was  a  married  man, 
also  with  four  children  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  two  (9). 
In  1900  he  conducted  the  census  in  Elsah. 

There  are  more  examples  which  could  be  used,  but  the 
point  is  that  any  man's  unnatural  death  in  a  rural  commu- 
nity where  large  families  prevailed  had  a  significant  impact. 
In  these  words  of  historian  Allan  Nevins,  when  referring  to 
such  losses  in  the  Civil  War:  "We  lost  not  only  these  men,  but 
their  children  and  their  children's  children.  Here,  indeed, 
was  a  loss  that  proved  highly  cumulative."  (10)  To  illustrate 
this,  Nevins  used  a  story  from  World  War  I  Germany  in 
which  a  phantom  leads  the  German  Kaiser  on  a  dream-like 
tour.  In  the  dream,  the  phantom  shows  the  Kaiser  a  German 
household  with  a  healthy,  robust  soldier  as  the  father,  a 
lovely  wife,  and  two  beautiful  children.  The  Kaiser  is  content 
with  this  tranquil  scene  until  suddenly,  to  his  horror,  it 
disappears.  The  phantom  then  informs  the  Kaiser  that  this 
was  only  a  picture  of  what  'might  have  been.'  "Such  a  loss," 
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states  Nevins,  "defies  measurement."  (11)  So  the  Elsah 
losses,  despite  being  small,  defy  measurement  as  well.  In 
addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  the  men  lost  from 
Elsah  include  David  Porter,  Christian  Boedy,  James  Row- 
den,  George  Braydon  and  John  Bell.  All  of  these  men  were 
single  farmers,  none  of  whom  were  more  than  twenty-four 
years  of  age  (  HI  AS  Report). 

Of  an  equally  large  number  as  the  dead  in  the  Civil  War 
were  the  wounded.  What  about  them?  How  were  they  and 
the  men  who  served  with  them  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  gov- 
ernment after  the  war?  Were  they  to  receive  pensions  in  a 
timely  and  efficient  manner  so  they  could  take  care  of 
themselves  during  old  age?  These  were  community-sized 
questions  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  Elsah  was  no  exception. 
The  inflow  of  pension  monies  would  have  an  impact  on  any 
small  community.  Unfortunately,  as  late  as  1880,  it  did  not 
appear  that  pensions  of  any  kind  would  be  forthcoming,  most 
likely  because  of  the  vast  number  of  those  eligible.  Conse- 
quently, the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  formed  in  1883, 
primarily  to  lobby  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  for  pensions 
for  veterans.  The  Elsah  branch,  Rutherford  Post  number 
206,  was  established  on  April  11,  1883,  with  sixty-two  char- 
ter members  (12). 

The  process  of  obtaining  a  pension  after  the  Civil  War 
was  long  and  drawn  out.  Much  paperwork  was  involved,  and 
even  if  one's  records  were  completely  in  order,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  a  pension  would  be  received.  Several  wit- 
nesses were  necessary  to  verify  disabilities,  and  even  with  a 
doctor's  certification  nothing  was  certain.  The  case  of  one 
Elsah  veteran  was  typical  of  the  process.  Jacob  Reister  was 
a  farmer  who  served  in  B  company  of  the  154th  Illinois 
Infantry  Regiment.  This  unit  was  activated  in  February, 
1865,  and  therefore  saw  very  little  action,  as  the  war  ended 
in  April.  Still,  during  his  time  of  service,  Reister  became  ill 
and  lost  his  hearing.  He  was  discharged  in  September  (13). 

By  1870,  Reister  was  back  on  his  farm  in  Elsah  with  his 
wife,  six  children  and  two  step-children  to  support.  He  was 
forty-five  years  of  age  and  his  condition  of  deafness  was 
permanent  (14).  Unfortunately,  there  were  no  avenues  to 
pursue  a  governmental  pension  at  this  time.  When  the  GAR 
was  formed  in  1883,  Reister  applied  for  a  pension,  getting 
verification  of  his  condition  in  writing  from  the  first  sergeant 
who  discharged  him,  at  least  two  fellow  GAR  members  who 
served  with  him  in  the  war,  a  family  physician  and  his  step- 
son. The  paperwork  was  finally  put  together  and  submitted 
in  1885,  only  to  be  rejected  once  it  was  finally  reviewed  in 
1887  on  the  grounds  that  Reister  "had  not  suffered  from  his 
condition"  since  filing  in  1885  (15). 

All  seemed  lost  for  Reister  and  many  other  veterans 
until  the  Act  of  June  27,  1890,  was  passed,  which  provided 
that  any  Union  veteran  could  receive  benefits  upon  reaching 
age  65.  The  GAR  had  a  hand  in  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
veterans  finally  began  to  receive  pensions  twenty-five  years 
after  the  war  had  ended.  Reister  began  receiving  benefits  in 
1894  at  the  rate  of  about  $12  per  month.  He  died  in  1899  (16). 
Based  on  census  records  on  1900,  Elsah  had  at  least  six  or 
seven  pensioners  living  at  the  turn  of  the  century  (17). 

What  then  was  the  overall  impact  of  the  war  on  Elsah? 
Service  in  the  army  took  a  relatively  small,  yet  significant 
number  of  men  away  from  the  community,  and  these  men 
served  bravely  in  many  campaigns.  Losses  were  minimal  for 
a  war  with  a  high  casualty  rate,  yet  it  is  hard  to  measure  what 
these  lost  men  might  have  contributed  to  Elsah,  either 


personally  or  through  descendants  who  would  never  exist. 
Survivors  finally  received  pensions  through  the  organized 
efforts  of  the  GAR,  yet  they  came  so  late  that  not  many  Elsah 
men  lived  to  enjoy  them  —  at  least  not  for  very  long.  The  Civil 
War  had  a  definite  impact  on  Elsah,  and  most  of  this  impact 
was  negative.  Fortunately  for  the  entire  community,  the 
impact  could  have  been  more  severe  than  it  was.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  this  work  stands,  there  is  no  standard  of  compari- 
son to  see  if  Elsah  fared  better  than  other  towns  of  its  size. 
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Jacob  Reister's  original  application  for  a  disability  pension,  dated  August  25, 
1885,  and  a  certificate  from  his  former  commander  supporting  Reister's  claim 
that  his  infirmities  were  war-related.  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Bonnie  Hindelang. 
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The  board  of  Historic  Elsah  Foundation  prepared  two  public 
statements  this  fall  on  issues  that  concern  our  members.  The 
letter  to  the  Alton  Telegraph  was  only  partially  quoted  in  an 
article,  so  it  seems  fair  to  give  the  entire  text  of  the  message. 


±  he  announcement  of  the  resolution  of  the  lawsuit  involving  the  Village  Board  and 
the  Zoning  Board  is  a  welcome  development  for  our  cormnunity.  Historic  Elsah  Foun- 
dation donated  the  services  of  Richard  Roddewigin  1986-87  in  order  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  zoning  situation  in  our  town  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  re-draft  our 
historic  ordinance.  He  asked  for  a  six  months'  moratorium  on  applications  for  new  con- 
struction in  the  commercial  district  of  the  town  in  order  to  carry  out  that  study.  The 
lawsuit  resulted  when  the  owners  of  the  Green  Tree  Inn  presented  a  proposal  to  enlarge 
their  building,  a  proposal  which  was  tabled  on  the  advice  of  Roddewig  for  the  duration 
of  the  moratorium.  The  Zoning  Board  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  approve  this 
request  after  the  moratorium,  but  the  owners  chose  to  sue.  The  Village  Board  accepted 
his  revision  of  the  zoning  law  in  June  of  1987.  Since  that  time  the  Zoning  Board  has 
been  operating  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 

W  ith  the  settlement  reached  this  past  surmner  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  two 
things  have  been  accomplished:  (1)  it  is  clear  that  the  Village  government  will  stand 
behind  the  decisions  of  the  Zoning  Board  and  (2)  the  major  revision  of  our  law  remains 
in  effect.  All  the  provisions  of  the  statute  have  been  covered  in  the  settlement.  Elsah 
now  has  a  legal  tool  that  should  last  well  into  the  next  century,  and  we  have  only  two 
locations  where  restaurant  businesses  can  be  carried  on.  It  is  possible  that  other 
communities  will  be  stud3ang  our  ordinance  and  the  method  by  which  the  boundaries 
were  defined  through  the  study  carried  out  in  1987. 

i-/et  us  hope  that  now  a  spirit  of  cooperation  will  be  the  keynote  for  planning  Elsah's 
future.  In  1987  the  voters  of  the  town  declared  through  a  non-binding  referendum  that 
they  did  not  want  to  see  commercial  activity  in  Elsah  increase.  At  the  same  time 
Richard  Roddewig  proposed  a  solution  to  the  planning  of  the  commercial  area  that  was 
very  similar  to  the  settlement  that  has  been  announced.  Our  village  can  face  the  future 
confidently  as  long  as  the  laws  work  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens,  including  those 
who  take  positions  of  public  service.  We  are  grateful  to  have  had  some  part  in  the 
process  of  helping  to  give  Elsah  a  chance  to  decide  its  future  in  a  constructive  way. 
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October  20,  1989 

Editor,  Alton  Telegraph 
111  East  Broadway 
Alton,  Illinois  62002 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  time  that  you  received  a  letter  from  some  residents  of  Jersey  County  who 
believe  that  the  proposed  water  theme  park  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  communi- 
ties downriver.  We  are  in  the  peak  period  for  fall  traffic  on  the  River  Road  right 
now,  and  those  of  us  who  have  worked  to  preserve  the  historical  atmosphere  of 
Elsah  wonder  what  kind  of  traffic  patterns  the  new  development  would  bring.  The 
board  of  Historic  Elsah  Foundation  wants  to  see  our  neighbors  in  Grafton  prosper, 
but  we  wonder  if  the  means  chosen  by  the  Adams  Company  will  really  produce  that 
effect.  We  expect  more  cars  in  our  own  community  during  the  months  when  the 
park  would  operate.  As  far  as  we  can  see  all  that  Elsah  will  gain  is  the  need  for  a 
traffic  light  on  the  River  Road  and  the  cost  of  additional  police  protection.  What 
will  be  the  costs  for  those  living  in  Grafton? 

The  board  of  Historic  Elsah  Foundation  is  opposed  to  the  proposal  for  riverboat 
gambling  mainly  because  we  believe  it  endangers  the  moral  fiber  of  our  community. 
Gambling  developments  in  Atlantic  City  have  not  been  the  key  to  prosperity.  In- 
stead we  project  an  increase  in  crime  and  the  need  for  public  officials  to  control  it. 
Our  stand  has  been  to  try  to  think  in  the  long  term  when  looking  at  proposals  that 
seem  to  promise  quick  riches. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B.  Hosmer,  Jr. 
President 
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And  a  note  on 
World  War  I: 


On  May  9,  1973,  your  editor  and  David  Stevens  (at 
that  time  a  student  at  Principia  College  —  and  later 
Dean  of  Students)  interviewed  Mrs.  Mary 
Cunningham  and  Miss  Ann  Blythe  at  their  home  on 
Kingsbury  Place  in  St.  Louis.  The  Blythe  sisters 
summered  at  Eliestoun  from  1923  to  1930.  Here  is 
a  brief  excerpt  from  the  conversation: 


Editor 


Ann  Blythe 


Mary  Cunningham 


Ann  Blythe 

Mary  Cunningham 


Going  back  to  Elsah  for  a 
minute,  could  you  repeat 
your  remarks  about  the 
philanthropy  your  Dad 
helped  to  put  into  Fountain 
Square  Park? 

Well,  people  in  Elsah 
wanted  some  memorial, 
and  they  had  to  have  the 
stones  carved  with  the 
names  on  it  of  people  who 
fought  in  the  First  World 
War,  and  then  they  had  this 
big  celebration,  and  the 
whole  town  turned  out  for 
it.  And  they  had  a  picnic. 

Oh,  they  had  —  I  think  the 
man  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  who 
gave  the  oration  —  and  it 
was  a  real  oration.  And  our 
foreman's  daughter — what 
was  their  name? 

Muriel  Faulkner. 

Muriel  Faulkner  unveiled 
it.  And  she  was  about  7  or 
8  years  old  then.  And  that 
was  one  of  the  biggest  days 
in  Elsah. 


W. 


e  announce  with  real  regret  the  pass- 
ing of  our  board  member  Fred  Kirsch  this 
past  month.  He  has  been  a  most  willing 
helper  in  all  kinds  of  activities  sponsored 
by  the  Foundation.  Whenever  we  needed 
information  on  such  diverse  topics  as 
insurance  and  fire  safety,  Fred  was  there 
to  help.  He  also  volunteered  to  stay  and 
clean  up  the  Village  Hall  after  our  par- 
ties. We  will  miss  his  sound  wisdom  and 
experience  along  with  his  good  humor. 
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